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officers to obtain arrears of pay. It was quelled, and the arrears
paid up; but discontent remained. The severe retrenchments,
which the new European officials demanded in both military and
civil establishments, were contrasted bitterly with the high
salaries which they themselves drew; and in this way the unrest
became anti-foreign. Early in 1881 Colonel Arabi Pasha ap-
peared as leader of a fresh officer-protest, which compelled
Tewfik to dismiss his war minister. Arabi, who was a native
Egyptian, not a Turk, roused the feelings of his countrymen, not
merely against Europeans; but against the official clique of Turks,
Circassians, and other Levantines, who were about the Khedive.
On 10 September he struck again; surrounded the Khedive's
palace; and in the name of the army demanded the dismissal
of all the ministers, the convocation of the notables, the estab*
lishment of a constitution, and the increase of the army from
4,000 men to 18,000. The khedive was left helpless; he had to
accept; ancl with that the Franco-British condominium was criti-
cally shaken. The two Powers were united in guarding against an
intrusion by Turkey, but in little else. Gambetta, who became
French prime minister in November, tried to promote a policy
of joint intervention. Granville received his advances coldly.
The Gladstone cabinet was divided between its reluctance to
intervene and its unwillingness to see another Power intervene
without it. With much reason it felt that a joint Anglo-French
occupation would be unworkable, ancl preferred the idea (which
France opposed) of employing a Turkish army as the common
instrument. On 8 January 1882, at Gambetta's instance, the
two Powers declared to Tewfik in a Joint Note that his mainten-
ance on the throne was considered by them indispensable to the
welfare of Egypt. The Note only exasperated the Egyptian
nationalists; knowing how France, but a few months before, had
forcibly transferred Tunis and its Bey from the Ottoman empire
to her own, they suspected her of scheming to do the same here.
It also gave umbrage to the four other Great Powers; who in a
Memorandum to Turkey declared against individual action by
France and Great Britain. But on 26 January the Gambetta
ministry resigned, after a defeat in the French Chamber on a
home issue; and as an immediate result Arabi Pasha carried out
(31 January) at Cairo a sort of coup d*ttat> dismissing the prime
minister, imposing a new constitution, and making himself
minister of war. No intervention followed, M. de Frcycinet, who